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in a tube which is wider in some places than in others, the
striations are more closely packed in the narrow parts of
the tube than they are in the wide.

The striations have very often a motion of translation along
the tube ; this motion is quite irregular, being sometimes towards
the positive electrode and sometimes away from it. This can
easily be detected by observing, as Spottiswoode did, the dis-
charge in a rapidly rotating mirror. These movements of the
striae tend to make the striated appearance somewhat in-                      1

distinct, and if the movements are too large may obliterate
it altogether; thus many discharges which show no appearance
of striation when examined in the ordinary way, are seen to
be striated when looked at in a revolving mirror. The difficulty
of detecting whether a discharge is striated or not is, in con-
sequence of the motion of the striae, very much greater when the
striae are near together than when they are far apart, so that it                       f<

is quite possible that discharges are striated at pressures much                       f|

greater than those at which striations are usually observed.                               $

Goldstein, using a tube  with moveable electrodes, showed                       |

(Wied. Ann. 12, p. 273, 1881) that when the cathode is moved
the striae move as if they were rigidly connected with it, while
when the anode is moved the position of the striae is not affected
except in so far as they may be obliterated by the anode moving
past them.

100.] The striations are not confined to any one particular
method of producing the discharge, they occur equally well
whether the discharge is produced by an induction coil or by a
very large number of galvanic cells. They do not, however,
occur readily in the electrodeless discharge; indeed I have never
observed them when a considerable interval intervened between
consecutive sparks. By using an induction coil large enough to
furnish a supply of electricity sufficient to produce an almost
continuous torrent of sparks between the jars, I have been able
to get striations in exhausted bulbs containing hydrogen or
other gases.

101.] The striations are influenced by the quantity of current
flowing through the tube; this can easily be shown by putting a
great external resistance in the circuit, such as a wet string. The
changes produced by altering the current are complex and irregu-
lar : there seems to be a certain intensity of current for which the
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